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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


part of ministers, office-bearers and congregations in the 
work of the Historical Society. An illustration of this is 
he growing practice of preparing printed accounts of the history 
of congregations by competent writers conversant with the local 
ircumstances. The Curator, Mr. William B. Shaw, has already 


Te Council is gratified at the increasing interest on the 


done much to make the information which is in the Society’s 
archives available for this purpose, and to give facilities for an 
examination of the valuable collection of tracts, pamphlets and 
are theological works. 


The Fifth Annual Lecture was delivered before a large audience 
pn the evening of October 24th, 1927, by Mr. J. D. Mackie, M.C., 
{.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of London. 
rof. Mackie’s subject was ‘‘Presbyterianism and Nationality,” 

hich he dealt with in an exceedingly interesting manner. The 
warmest thanks of the Society were offered to him for his able and 
scholarly contribution to Presbyterian history. 


On July 10th, 1927, a number of influential representatives 
were present at Noyon, Picardy, at the laying of the foundation 
ptone of the Calvin Museum. This building is being erected on 
he actual site of the house (destroyed during the Great War) in 
which Calvin was born in the year 1509. Our Society was 
epresented by the Vice-President and by Mr. H. J. Cowell. 


The retirement of the Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., a member 
bf this Society and a former minister of this Church, from the 
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General Secretaryship of the Alliance of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian System is an event which should not remain 
unnoticed by this Society. His editorship of the “Quarterly” | 
has given that periodical an unrivalled position among Presbyterian © 
publications, for nothing which is of vital interest to Presbyterianism | 
at home or abroad has been forgotten or overlooked. The Society 
records its thanks to him for the way in which by the spoken and | 
written word he has broadcast the news of Churches of our own | 
faith and order, particularly of those Churches which needed | 
sympathy, advocacy and prayers; and recognises his historical § 
work as inspiring and of high educative value. E 

The steady growth of the Society’s Museum and Library is | 
recorded in the report of the Curator, whose unwearying toil “in 7 
season and out of season” has knit strong bonds between the | 
Society and the Church as a whole. 


The due care of these collections—binding, storage cases, etc.— ~ 
entails expenditure; but in this matter economy is carefully © 
exercised; and, for that reason, and because of the increasing © 
use made of the Society’s Library and collections, the Council © 


confidently asks for a renewal of the Assembly’s grant. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 








PATRICK CARNEGIE SIMPSON 
M.A., D.D. 


On the way home from that great event in Scottish history, the 
union of the Free Church with the United Presbyterian Church, 
the late Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge told how she pressed her way 
through the crowd on the day of Union to congratulate Principal 
Rainy, a moment after he had signed the historic document. “You 
must be a happy man to-day, Dr. Rainy,” said Mrs. Lewis. Rainy, 
weighted with a foreboding of that trouble out of which there 
arose the fateful decision of the House of Lords, replied, “I would 
be a far happier man if some people would only have a little 
common-sense.” This remark, illustrating a governing principle 
in Rainy’s character, is equally characteristic of Dr. Simpson’s 
love of common-sense. 


It was from those days that Simpson’s friendship with Rainy 
ripened into confidence and mutual admiration. Dr. Simpson 
found himself in an atmosphere of personal friendship, which not 
only provided the qualifications that led him to produce the 
admirable biography of Rainy, but created an intellectual curve 
that has made him the Churchman he is to-day. The term 
“ecclesiastic”’ is distasteful to Dr. Simpson, yet no man could play 
the part more naturally or successfully. 


During the Union controversy in Scotland, Dr. Simpson became 
prominent, but he had already begun his connection with the 
Presbyterian Church of England, for he was ordained to the pastorate 
of Christ Church, Wallington, Surrey, in the year 1895. He had 
been educated in Scotland, winning academic distinction at the 
University of Edinburgh. He has lived in England and Scotland 
so much, that people have forgotten he was born in Australia, 
where his father was a Presbyterian minister. 

When the call from Renfield Free Church, Glasgow, came to Dr. 
Simpson in 1899, the movement for Union had nearly reached its 
consummation. It was from the troubles which followed that Dr. 
Simpson learned his Churchmanship and those qualities of tact, 
prudence, breadth and common-sense which have made him a 
leader in Presbyterian circles, and a friend of Free Churchmen 
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everywhere. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of his career 
is that while he has been able to maintain the loyalty of those 
whose principles coincide with his own, he has secured the trust 
of the leaders of the Church of England to a degree surpassing that 
bestowed upon any other Free Church leader. A simple but | 
significant incident took place at a Conference upon the Lambeth . | 
Resolutions. A number of speeches by Free Churchmen had been | 
delivered, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, raising himself 
upon the couch on which he was reclining, said :—‘‘And now, I want 
to know what Dr. Carnegie Simpson has to say.” 


On the occasion of Dr. Simpson’s departure from Scotland in 
1911, when he received a call from Egremont, Wallasey, Cheshire, 
Prof. Denney paid a high and discerning tribute tohim. Remarking 
that he had been attracted by an article in the “Expositor” written 
by Dr. Simpson, he wrote the Editor advising him to “get more 
from the same hand.” Reviewing Dr. Simpson’s ministry at Ren- 
field Church, Dr. Denney concluded :—‘‘During the years he has 
been in Glasgow we have seen Dr. Simpson maturing both in 
intellect and character, and though we are sorry to lose the services 


which might have been equal to the highest and heaviest responsi- 
bilities which a Church might have placed upon him, yet he takes 
with him their sincere good wishes and high hopes of the service 
he has yet to do for the Church.” 


At Egremont, Dr. Simpson succeeded the Rev. James Goold, 
M.A., in an important and prosperous sphere. The beautiful new 
Church had been erected several years before, and the congregation 
was accustomed to the eloquent and popular ministry of Mr. Goold— 
a contrast with Dr. Simpson’s style of utterance and manner of 
delivery. It is a feature of Dr. Simpson’s honesty and sincerity 
that in conversation with a friend, at this time, he remarked that 
he could preach the Gospel and teach it ; but he could not orate it! 


In the year the Great War began, Dr. Simpson was called to be 
Professor of Church History in Westminster College, Cambridge. 
For fourteen years, more than half of them disturbed by the noise 
of war and by the controversial subjects engendered, he has laboured 
incessantly, in class-room, on platform, in pulpit, on the floor of 
the Assembly, (where he is Leader of the House) and in influential 
centres at home and abroad. His literary contributions are well 
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and widely known. His biography of Rainy is frequently referred 
to. The little volume that brought him universal recognition and 
which introduced his name to Christian and non-Christian people 
of other lands is, ‘The Fact of Christ.” Its theological pivot is 
of the simplest, but as a piece of apologetic, semi-philosophical in 
form, but truly Christian in content, this little work was the fore- 
runner of many from other writers who have derived their inspiration 
from Dr. Simpson’s book. Another work is, “The Facts of Life,” 
which did not attain the degree of popularity of that work whose 
title it echoes. A recently published work is “Church Principles,” 
that is clearly the result of his studies as Professor and of his 
interests in current, ecclesiastical questions. The widest range 
of his personal influence has been reached by his excellent articles 
in religious periodicals, by his finely-tempered letters to the “‘Times,”’ 
and by his statements of essential positions of Nonconformity— 
almost of the nature of manifestos. A notable instance of this 
last named is his reply to the Lambeth Resolutions. 


It is difficult to describe Dr. Carnegie Simpson in a few sentences. 
He knows Whom he has believed, and he knows what he has be- 
lieved. He apprehends what to preserve, and what to throw away 
in traditional theology. He is a Presbyterian of a type altogether 
his own; although not unaffected by Elizabethan Churchmen like 
Cartwright, or one of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, or his 
friend and venerated leader, Rainy. He loves the Gospel, and 
preaches it, although it may not always be the Gospel according to 
John Calvin. He admires the Humanists, but his own spirit is a 
combination of the spirit of Luther with that of Erasmus. He can 
be both friendly and aloof. In the Assembly he has encouraged 
many a young speaker to give expression to his opinions. As 
Honorary President of the Historical Society, he is a welcome 
visitor. As Moderator-elect, he is about to enter an office where his 
gifts will be of the utmost service, not only to our Church, but to 
the Churches of England, Anglican and non-Anglican; and to 
the Churches of Scotland, in these halcyon days of hope in the cause 
of Christian union. 
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GREETINGS TO THE PROTESTANT 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF FRANCE.* 


I bring to you, Mr. President and members of the Society, the 
congratulations of a younger sister, the Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England,—a sister who has not yet attained her majority 
She has, however, already acquired a rich museum, a large gallery 
of portraits, an interesting library, and a collection of documents 
of considerable importance for history. 

We gather our materials from different, yet adjoining, fields ; 
we have, in truth, areas where we work in common. The bonds 
between French Protestantism and that of England are many and 
close. 

You will doubtless recall the asylum given in England to Huguenot 
refugees after St. Bartholomew’s Day; you will remember too 
with what sorrow the English Puritans heard of the betrayal of 
La Rochelle by the vacillating king and the proud and selfish 
favourite, Charles I and Buckingham. 

We on our side recall not only all that we owe to John Calvin 
and the French reformers of the 16th century ; we remember also 
the three French members of the Westminster Assembly, Samuel 
de la Place and Jean de la Marche, of London, and Philip Delmé, 
of Canterbury. The last-named was a member of the committee 
which drafted the famous Shorter Catechism,—that primer of 
theology, so to speak, which all the children of Scotland used for 
more than two centuries. 

I believe, indeed, that our common Protestantism has been in 
the past, and will ever be, a root,—hidden and underground per- 
haps, yet the deepest and most vigorous root,—of the friendship 
between France and England. May the work of your Society and 
of my own always further this praiseworthy end. 

JOHN CALVIN. 

I have been sent here, along with Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, to render 
tothe memory of John Calvin the homage of the Reformed 
Churches of the whole world ;_ their sincere, respectful, I dare even 
to say their affectionate homage. For we are to-day commemorating 
not merely the theologian of discrimination, nor the ecclesiastic of 


*A speech delivered by S. W. Carruthers, Esq., M.D., at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Calvin Museum at Noyon, Picardy, on July 10th, 1927 
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ability ; we commemorate the man of unquenchable faith, the 
man of inexhaustible energy ; the man who, while doubtless severe, 
was ever more severe with himself than with others, the man above 
all who sought to know and to do the will of God. 

The apostolic and biblical type of faith and of ecclesiastical 
order which received new life at the hands of Calvin and his 
comrades are still alive, are still growing, in the Reformed Churches, 
churches both many and vigorous, both in the old world and the 
new, all the churches united in that Alliance which I have the 
honour to represent. Yet it is not unfitting that an English 
Presbyterian, even though he be member of a small church, should 
fulfil this duty. For at Westminster in 1647 were produced the 
historic documents which have, from that time on, represented to 
all the peoples of the Anglo-Saxon race the theology of Paul, of 
Augustine, and of Calvin,—I refer to the Confession of Faith, and 
the two Catechisms. 

An English writer, Lord Morley, has said that to omit Calvin 
from among the forces which have brought about the evolution of 
the Western world is ‘‘to read history with one eye closed.” John 
Calvin worked so long in Geneva, and his influence spread so wide 
and so strong over Europe, that we almost forget that he was a 
Frenchman, born here in Picardy. But the watchword of modern 
France,—-Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,—well describes the task he 
accomplished in the ecclesiastical world :—Liberty, against the 
obscurantist autocracy of Rome; equality, among the ministers 
of the Word of God ; brotherhood, betwixt Reformed Churches of 
all kinds and of all tongues. To God be the glory; to France be 
the honour! 

But there is something yet greater. The central idea of the 
theology of John Calvin was that of the absolute sovereignty of 
God,—not of a capricious monarch, still less of an inexorable law,— 
but the absolute sovereignty of a God who is Love, of a God who 
is the Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It was the 
complete and comforting certainty of this truth which entered 
like iron into the blood of the Huguenots of France, of the Protestants 
of Holland, of the Puritans of England, of the Covenanters of 
Scotland, of the founders of the republic of the United States, 
and which enabled them to suffer,—and to overcome. Never 
shall this magnificent truth fail the Church of Jesus Christ ; this 
certainty shall ever lead her on to victory. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM AND 
NATIONALITY. 


NoTE.—The following is a brief summary of the Fifth 
Annual Lecture delivered by Prof. J. D. Mackie, 
M.A., M.C., at Regent Square, on October 24th, 1927. 


Why did Presbyterianism not become national in England ? 
Unlike other shades of Nonconformity, Presbyterianism for a long 
period had bid fair to become national, and during a short period 
(from 1643 onwards) it had actually been officially recognized by 
Ordinances of the Lords and Commons. How had it failed to become 
national? One view was that the Elizabethan movement was a 
purely academic thing which died out in the 17th century, and 
that the enthusiasm of 1640 was solely the result of an impetus 
from Scotland. This view was found to fly in the face of probabilities, 
to rest upon a narrow and formal definition of Presbyterianism, 
and to ignore facts. The essence of Presbyterianism did not lie 
in its rigid machinery, though it suited some critics to pretend so, 
and during the early 17th century English Puritanism probably 
conceived itself (certainly was conceived by its opponents), as 
“Presbyteriall,” though its machinery was undefined. In Scotland, 
too, there were great differences of opinion, and the notion that 
Scotland had in 1640 a long-established and uniform tradition 
ready to impose on England was incorrect. The only possible 
conclusion from the evidence is that there was in England a strong 
predisposition to Presbyterianism at the time (1640) when Scottish 
influences were predominant. 


The opportunity of Presbyterianism being thus real, Why did 
a national Church not emerge ? 

The current explanation of “intolerance” was examined. It 
was shown that in doctrine, discipline and polity, Presbyterianism, 
though intolerant, was no more intolerant than the great Churches 
of the age in theory, and, in practice, as regards the taking of 
human life, a great deal more tolerant. In the day of its power in 
Scotland, Presbyterianism made very few martyrs—there are only 
three or four authentic cases—and in all the annals of Presbyterianism 
there is no parallel to the treatment inflicted on the English Puritans 
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Prynne, Bastwick and Burton and the like. Prosecutions for 
witchcraft and public humiliations—ugly legacies from the regular 
practice of the Middle Ages—are no monoply of Presbyterianism. 
The fact is that many critics apply one standard to themselves 
and another to others. 

Is there, then, inherent in Presbyterianism something opposed 
to the idea of Nationality? Again, no! Presbyterianism is 
international, as all great religions are. Presbyterianism does say 
that Conscience is king, but so do other forms of the Christian 
religion, though sometimes they say it in a whisper. The Anglicans 
who ejected James II and VII stand on precisely the same ground as 
the Covenanters they persecuted. It is true in fact that Presbyterian- 
ism did “meddle” with political affairs, but it is also true in fact that 
the Anglican Church was complaisant to the verge of Erastianism. 
But the conclusions that 17th century Presbyterianism was anti- 
political and that Anglicanism was Erastian are both false. 


Presbyterianism, which produced national Churches elsewhere, 
failed in England, not by reason of its intolerance, or because it 
was intrinsically anti-political, but because it was unfortunate in 
the hour and in the manner of its presentation. 


The gifts it brought in its hand to other countries were less 
valuable in England, which possessed the concrete Helvetic theology 
before Presbyterianism developed, and which possessed too 
representative institutions and a political programme of opposition 
to Rome. Presbyterianism, which in other countries stiffened 
national opposition to Catholic Imperialism, seemed in England 
to divide Protestanism in the face of the Spanish attack. Nascent 
Presbyterianism was thus driven into opposition. In opposition . 
it perhaps exaggerated the oligarchical tendencies which threatened 
its institutions everywhere, and developed a certain rigidity un- 
congenial to the spirit of the early 17th century. 


Having thrown off the dominion of Rome, and growing restive 
under the dominion of Canterbury,. liberal opinion tended to reject 
all set forms. Finally, England always distrusts foreigners and 
dislikes logic, so that the exact system of a Frenchman, especially 
when supported from Scotland, was uncongenial. Under happier 
circumstances, Presbyterianism might have moulded the Church 
of England, and might even have erected a National Church, but 
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as things were, failure resulted. But all was not failure; apart 
from the real and tangible services Presbyterianism rendered to 
England during its period of prosperity, it has rendered its greatest 
service by keeping alive a certain spirit, and by asserting one great 
principle. This principle is that above all infallible pronounce- 
ments ex cathedra, above all reasons of State, there exist the eternal 
rules of right and wrong, which are to be found in the words and in 
the life of Christ, studied reverently, but studied with intelligence. 





REVIEWS. 


THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


By Rev. ALEx. Barciay, Ph.D. 
(Glasgow : Jackson Wylie & Co.) 


This valuable volume by the minister of Dalserf Parish Church, 
Lanarkshire, is the most important analysis of the Protestant 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper that has yet appeared. Professing 
to be a study in the Eucharistic teaching of Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin, it maintains the theme admirably, and opens up for English 
readers a wealth of learned comment by Continental scholars upon 
these three archetypal views of the Lord’s Supper. 

It is impossible in the brief space at our disposal to deal with the 
carefully considered opinions of Dr. Barclay, the greater number of 
which we find ourselves prepared to accept. One we would be 
inclined to question, is the “intimate relation” between the doctrine 
of Ratramnus and that of Calvin. The proof offered on p. 291 
from the pen of Canon Hopkins, a Church of England divine at 
the time of the Revolution of 1688, is considerably weakened by 
the fact that there was a body of divines in the Church of England 
who were still hankering after anything which would give them 
“Catholic” continuity, and would efface the memory of their 
indebtedness to the Calvinistic divines. Dr. Barclay brings to 
light a number of previously obscure points, and shows that Zwingli 
had three periods, and that there is in his teaching upon the 
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Eucharist, “a more positive element than is usually associated with 
his name.” On the other hand, it is refreshing to find there was 
a subjective element in the mind of Luther, (if not always apparent 
in his teaching) as when he exclaimed “‘It is for me, for me.” 

The fullest and most careful attention is given to the doctrine of 
Calvin, and Dr. Barclay is to be congratulated upon the dignified 
presentation of the doctrine of the Eucharist by Presbyterian 
Churches, whose indebtedness to Calvin on this subject can never 
be repaid. It would have added much interest to this volume had 
Dr. Barclay surveyed the field in its relation to England as well 
as to Scotland, for in its present anxieties upon the question of 
the Prayer Book, the Church of England is greatly in need of a 
guide. Whether or not the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the 
Prayer Book is entirely Calvinian in concept, is a point that requires 
further elucidation, notwithstanding the numerous opinions that 
have been offered ; but of this there can be no doubt that on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper the Church of England is much more 
in line with the Continental Protestantism of the 16th century 
than many are prepared to admit. We hope Dr. Barclay’s book 
will be widely read, and that it will be recommended as a text-book 
in Westminster College and elsewhere. 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY 
Revised Edition ; Oxford University Press. 


Anything we might say in praise of this Hymn Book would not 
be excessive, for the learning, love and labours of the representatives 
of eight Presbyterian Churches of the world have been concentrated 
in these pages. Compilers, publishers, editors and printers have 
done their work admirably—and nothing more need be said. 
Comparison with previous or with existing books is as unnecessary 
as it is fruitless, because the compilers appear to have laid down 
the principle that while preserving the essentials of all previous 
productions, they would bring forth a book that in the history of 
Hymnology was not to be compared. Catholicity is the hall-mark 
imprinted upon every page and quality, both in words and music, 
has been the only thing considered. Seldom is the impression 
derived that a hymn has been inserted to please someone, or a 





tune preserved merely to maintain tradition. In the selection, the 
compilers have reaped many fields, and, like wise gleaners, have 
enriched themselves by that which others have neglected. Prejudice 
against a hymn because of its writer, or of a writer because of his 
hymn is entirely absent ; and if the unity of Christendom were 
achievable by means of a Hymn Book, this fine compilation would 
soon bring Christians of all shades of opinion together. 


Without uttering a lament or even a sigh at the absence of © 
hymns that have disappeared, we judge the compilation entirely © 
on its merits. In a collection that includes St. Columba and Basil | 
Matthews, it is difficult to get a right perspective, or even aglance © 
at all which the book contains. Writers and composers, ancient ~ 
and modern, have contributed their best, by which we mean the © 
hymns and tunes which have survived, because believing men and 
women could not and would not let them die. Dr. Moffat, in his 
Handbook has provided a Calendar of the Hymnary, and it is 
interesting to find from this survey that almost every Christian 
century has been drawn from, in the making of this Hymn Book. 
From the days of Clement of Alexandria to the days of Watts and 
Doddridge, is a long stretch, during which the Christian Church 
was singing its way through the world, sometimes in mediaeval 
darkness, sometimes in Reformation light. It is, however, the 
19th century with the first quarter of the 20th, that has provided 
many hymns which for the next generation will be sung in the 
Presbyterian congregations of the Empire, where a modern hymn 
of action will be as heartily rendered as any ancient hymn of worship 
or of meditation. 


The Society congratulates the Church Hymnary Committee on 
this excellent production, and offers its warmest thanks to those 
of our own Church who have been engaged in a task, that, however 
arduous, appears to have been carried through with much cordiality. 


Nothing could excel the statement by Professor David Evans 
relating to the music of the Hymnary, and to the way in which 
congregations and choir-masters should endeavour to render the 
hymns to their spiritual enrichment. 
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HANDBOOK TO THE CHURCH HYMNARY. 


The Oxford University Press has produced, and Professor Moffat 
has edited a volume worthy of their high reputation, and the highest 
praise in this veritable repository of dates and references is to say 
we have only come across a single misprint (page 433). It may be 
too much to expect that every worshipper will consult this volume, 
which gives notes on words and music as well as biographical and 
historical notes, but it is indispensible for every minister, choir- 
master and organist. It is an interesting study to peruse these 
pages, and one that will not only yield much information, but will 
stir the critical faculty and give the desire to learn more. Every 
reader will be able to make a contribution, however slight, and 
much has yet to be learned about the words and music with the 
writers and composers of them. The Presbyterian Church of 
England will appreciate the fact that the Hymnary has paid a~ 
compliment to the Church of England by adopting the form of the 
Book of Common Prayer in the ancient hymns, the Benedictus, the 
Magnificat, etc. It is a frequent comment by those of the Church 
of England who worship with us from time to time, that while 
familiar with the words of many of our hymns they were unfamilar 
with the tunes or with their settings. In another way, a compli- 
ment has been paid to the Church of England by the fact that so 
many of the hymns in the Hymnary are by members of that Church, 
included for no other reason than for the quality of their words 
or music, which in itself is a tribute to the fine degree of liturgical 
development which has taken place in the Church of England 
during the last hundred years. Dr. Moffat’s Handbook brings to 
the surface this interesting, if somewhat depressing fact, that the 
eight great Churches of the Presbyterian Order which have decided 
to use this Hymn Book are largely dependent upon non-Presbyterian 
sources for their music, hymns and settings. 


Psalmody has been the chief contribution of Scottish Presby- 
terianism, and if we except the hymns of Bonar and his period 
and count out the hymns in the Hymnary composed by Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, Baptists and other non-Presbyterian 
writers, we shall find a predominating English influence in this 
newest Presbyterian Hymn Book. 
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AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH 
HYMNARY. 


By Rev. T. F. Kixtocs, M.A. 
(Cambridge : Heffer & Sons.) 


This is a cheap but capital little book from the pen of one who 
is devoting his present period of leisure to research. These pages 
are the fruit of Mr. Kinloch’s studies in philosophy and history. 
The book is an illuminating commentary on the new Church 
Hymnary, and while not attempting to rival Dr. Moffatt’s Hand- 
book, it is, according to the title, an account of the development 
of hymnology illustrated by this new edition of the Hymnary. 
Mr. Kinloch’s views are always frankly expressed, and the book | 
abounds with remarks which give the seasoning of salt to its pages. 

We think, however, Mr. Kinloch is too general in his affirmation 
that the Presbyterian Church wherever found bears obvious marks 
of its French origin. Calvin’s principles of Scriptural polity were | 
undoubtedly the source of Presbyterianism in Europe. Beyond | 
that fact, a cautious student of Presbyterian origins would travel | 
slowly to-day. Mrs. Marguerite G. Campbell has rendered a real | 
service by providing an English translation of the Discipline of ( 
the Reformed Churches of France, in which her opinion is expressed | 
that it is easy to recognize a direct connection between the Discipline | 
of France and the Genevan parent stock; while between the | 
French Discipline of 1559 (when the original constitution of the 
French Church was drawn up) and the Scottish Discipline of 1560, 
distinct differences obtained. Mrs. Campbell is also of opinion | 
that while the Discipline of the Channel Island Churches belongs 
generally to the Calvinistic group, it has certain characteristics of 
its own. The same might be said for Cartwright’s Presbyterianism | 
in England, and for the half-dozen forms of polity that were put | 
forth before the Westminster Assembly of divines. The type of 
polity adopted by Parliament, after taking some of the advice of | 
the divines and rejecting some, formed a kind of Presbyterianism | 
remote from the polity which Calvin originated. 4 

Mr. Kinloch has produced one of a number of handbooks already | 
appearing about the Church Hymnary. We welcome the book, | 
apart from our interest in the author, because it is a useful | 
footnote to the history of English hymnology. 
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CHURCH REBELS AND PIONEERS. 


By The Rev. J. M. Wirrnerow, D.D. 
(London : Religious Tract Society, 1927.) 


Dr. Witherow, who has been a church historian almost from his 
boyhood, possesses a clear and easy style, and a talent for selecting 
his material. He has produced a fascinating and most readable 
book. His work is also finely judicial in spirit ; perhaps the most 
interesting evidence of this fact is that, while he says the sketches 
are put forward in the belief that if examined they will contribute 
to the attainment of early reunion, yet the strongest impressions 
left on most readers will be the fact that, almost without exception, 
the divisions of the past were due to the new wine bursting the old 
bottles in times of full spiritual life, and a conviction that even 
were there to be one church in England to-morrow, there would in 
half a century be either one dead organisation or several living 
ones. 

The reader is presented with a character study and personal 
history of the “rebels and pioneers” ably and thoughtfully com- 
bined with a chronicle of the ecclesiastical events to which these 
men gave the original impetus. Dr. Witherow gives the story of 
most of the important religious bodies in England; but the 
Quakers and the Salvation Army are conspicuous by their absence. 
In a future edition, one hopes that Dr. Witherow will deal also with 
these rebels and pioneers, though it must not be done by omitting 
the fine chapter on “Rebels and Pioneers in Scotland.” 

In a notice in the Presbyterian Historical Journal one may 
express a hope that a second edition will give opportunity for the 
correction of some slips. Dr. Witherow twice refers, in inverted 
commas (pp. 73, 75), to “Form of Presbyterial Church Govern- 
ment” ; the word Presbyterial is not in the title. The said docu- 
ment provided for two to four elders in the classis from each 
congregation, not—as Dr. Witherow states (p. 76)—for ‘‘one or 
two.” He speaks of the imperfectly organised Classes (in Devonshire, 
Cheshire, etc.) as “resembling voluntary Presbyteries” (p. 79), 
whereas W. A. Shaw very definitely shews that they were incom- 
plete parliamentary organisations, and explicitly distinguishes them 
from the voluntary associations of some years later. There are not 
“twelve Presbyteries throughout England” (p. 97) but fourteen. 
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Elders are not “removable only by a superior court” (p. 97) ; nor 
are the people who have elected an elder “bound to obey him” 
(p. 99) ; they are bound to obey the Session. It is hardly correct 
to say that the Independents treat the office of elder ‘‘as merged 
in the diaconate” (p. 99); modern Independents consider the 
Presbyterate as represented by the ministry. 

These small matters, however, do not seriously impair the 
suggestiveness and instructiveness of the work. 

S. W. C. 


CONTINENTAL PROTESTANTISM AND THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 


By The REv. FREDERICK J. SMITHEN, B.A. 


We may be proud that one of our youngest ministers, trained in 
Westminster College, has produced so useful and so thoroughly 
workmanlike a volume. He has collected with much care and 
judgment the evidence of the close and cordial relations between 
the founders of the Reformed Church of England and reformers 
of all shades of opinion on the Continent. Many such books are 
just dull, though valuable, storehouses of fact; his is eminently 
readable, the value and sinificance of the evidence he produces 
being lucidly and succinctly demonstrated to the reader. 


The book is an important contribution to the debated question 
of the historic Protestantism of the Anglican Church; it shews 
moreover that the doctrine of that Church was preponderatingly, 
though not purely, Calvinistic. It certainly fully justifies the 
author’s conclusion :—‘‘The Anglican Church became ‘evangelical’ 
as opposed to ‘sacramental.’ ” 


But to us it seems to serve an even higher historical purpose. 
It is sad reading, for it demonstrates how, through severe subor- 
dination to political supremacy, a Church of the most catholic 
spirit—in the true sense of ‘catholic,’ and not in the restricted and 
spurious sense of present-day controversy—became gradually shut 
off from effective fellowship with other Churches. Doubtless the 
rigid and narrow minds of Bancroft, Laud, and their like, completed 
the melancholy change ; but it was, alas, the iron hand of the State 
which initiated the process. The Church of England, at its begin- 
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ning, bade fair to be a rallying place for Protestant Union, and 
might even perhaps have kept the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
in brotherly touch. But the State, in Elizabethan days, started 
her on that course of isolation, which has the unhappy effect of 
increasing her difficulties when now the spirit of brotherhood is 
striving strongly within her. 

It is a sad story, long known to students of Elizabethan ecclesi- 
astical history, and here sufficiently and efficiently documented by 
Mr. Smithen. 

S. W. C. 


We continue to receive regularly the following periodicals which 
we greatly esteem, and to which we direct the attention of our 
readers who desire the latest information upon Presbyterianism, 
or upon the history of Nonconformity. 


(1) The Quarterly Register of the Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian system ; this maintains its interesting character 
under its editor the Rev. W. H. Hamilton, M.A., the successor of 
Dr. Fleming in the General Secretaryship of the Alliance. The 
chief event of the year was the Alliance Conference at Budapest, 
of which the President, Rev. Dr. Charles D’Aubigné, gave a brief 
and brotherly summary in three statements.—“‘We have acquired 
some very valuable information and suggestions.—We have got to 
know each other; and not only to know, but to love—We have 
made a great discovery, that of the Hungarian people and of the 
Hungarian Church.” 

(2) Scottish Church History Society’s publications. 

(3) The Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society. 
We regret to record the decease of the Rev. Dr. Nightingale, Presi- 
dent of this Society, whose various volumes on Northern Non- 
conformity and on Congregational history, have done much good 
among Congregational Churches. 

(4) The Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, which 
are always full of interesting items associated with the origins of 
Methodism, and connected with the manifold activities of the 
Vesleyan Church. 

(5) The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society. 

(6) The Calvinistic Methodist Historical Society’s Proceedings. 
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(7) The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 

(8) The Hungarian Protestant Review. 

(9) The Société de L’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais. 

(10) Transactions of the Unitarian Historical Society. In the§ 
issue for October, 1927, our venerable friend and fellow member, 
the Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., writes with his wonderful fulness 
of knowledge on “‘Nonconformity at Coseley.” 

Principal Maclachlan, of Manchester, discourses pleasantly on 
“The Taylors and Scotts’ of the “Manchester Guardian.” He 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the ‘world-famous editor,” C. P. 
Scott. We of the Presbyterian Church of England are interested 
in him, not only for his work’s sake, but for the fact that on May} 
20th, 1874, he was married in Westbourne Grove (now Bayswater) 
Presbyterian Church, to the gifted daughter of Professor John 
Cook, D.D., of St. Andrew’s, whose memory is treasured in Man- 
chester for her great public work. 

An interesting article is that on “Communion plate and other 
treasures of Unitarian Congregations,” by George Eyre Evans. 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


THE GENEVA EMBLEM. 


Were it possible to trace the various changes made in the emblem 
of the City of Geneva, new light would be thrown upon the develop- 
ment of liberty which took place in that city on the question of 
politics, even before Calvin arrived. We have been able to trace 
four emblems which illustrate this development. The first is a 
shield “per pale dexter, or, a dimidiated eagle displayed sable, 
armed and crowned gules, key in pale wards upwards and to the 
sinister or.” This apparently was emblematic of the three-fold 
authority—the people or, rather, the free spirit of the people 
which, to Alpine dwellers would suggest the figure of an eagle ; 
the authority of the Duke of Savoy’s representative suggested by 
the crown on the head of the eagle ; and the key, representative 
of ecclesiastical authority, Geneva having its own Bishop. The 
date of this was early 15th century and perhaps the end of the 14th. 

The second emblem is dated 1449, and is more elaborate. The 
shield is rounded, and the key is much more ornate, every detail 
here having significance. Surmounting the key is a spread eagle 
crowned, and this contrast with the dimidiated eagle apparently 
suggests Papal authority. At the point of the shield is a shield- 
pendant, on which is a couchant chamois; which may have been 
the arms of the Duke of Savoy. 

The third emblem, dated 1535, is of an entirely different order, 
and illustrates the changes in the city as the result of Farel’s 
labours. The shield has been encircled with a chaplet of leaves in 
which is intertwined a ribbon with the words Post tenebras lucem. 
The eagle—almost defiant—is uncrowned, a reference to the 
republican spirit of this year. The key is of the simplest kind, 
contrasting with the key on the first emblem, and more so with 
that on the second. The form of the key does not suggest Papal 
authority, and is probably meant to symbolize the authority of 
the Syndics. The religious change is indicated by the chaplet 
and the motto. In 1530, the city was struggling for political 
independence, and had adopted the motto from the Book of Job. 
Ch. 13, verse 12 (Vulgate) “After darkness, I hope for light” (spero 
lucem). This explains the word lucem, for the hope having been 
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the word spero was dropped out, but the “case” was not altered. 

The fourth emblem is taken from a copy on the title page of a 
translated work in the British Museum, entitled, “A Brief and 
piththie (sic) summe of the Christian faith, made by Theodore Beza, 


The Emblem of the City of Geneva in the middle of the sixteenthcentury. Taken 
from the title e of an English translation of ‘The Lawes and Statutes of Geneva”. | 
by Robert Fills, printed London 1562. 


translated out of the French by R.F.”” The BM. Catalogue ascribes | 
this to Robert Fyll, and dates it (?) 1565, but the Dictionary of | 
National Biography dates it 1563. Unfortunately we have no 
particulars of the writer (the D.N.B. spells the surname “Fills”) 
and any information would be valuable, as he must have been | 
active in the spread of Calvinism in England. In the emblem | 
he used on his title page, as well as on the title page of a 1562 § 
translation of “The Laws and Statutes of Geneva,” the chaplet : 
has been replaced by a double circle, in which a part of the motto 
is put. The eagle is crowned, emblematic of the triumph of the | 
people. The key is the authority of the magistrates. The correct | 
grammatical word Jux is given, instead of lucem; and the word 
darkness has only one “s’”. For the preparation of this accom- 
panying design and for other information we are indebted to Miss 
Jean H. G. Slater, M.A. 


REGENT SQUARE. 
During the long history of this famous congregation, there has 
never been a finer display of loyalty than that shown by the 
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supporters of the scheme recently carried out for the restoration 
of the fabric. It is a noble piece of work, worthy of anything 
which the congregation has done in the past hundred years of its 
history. Regent Square Church has had several historians, the 
latest being Mr. J. C. S. Brough, whose little volume entitled ‘The 
Centenary of Regent Square” is an admirable account of a 
congregation which has done, and still is doing, so much for 
Presbyterianism in England. Mr. Brough’s colleagues made a 
wise choice when they entrusted him with the preparation of a 
book that is pleasant to behold and pleasant to read. 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 

“Presbyterianism, its Life and Framework,” is the title of a 
pamphlet published at the request of the Assembly’s Welfare of 
Youth Committee. Prof. Anderson Scott is the writer, and he 
has given an excellent statement of a non-controversial character, 
® with many hints and suggestions that are the result of his mature 
scholarship and wide experience of the procedure of Church courts. 
The following passage is typical :— 

‘When we speak of Presbyterianism we use a word which describes a 
certain frame or system, a method of Church government. Many strong 
claims can be made for it as such, claims based on history and experience, 
on general theories of what is the best form of government, or on its harmony 
with the system of the Church which we observe in the New Testament. 
But its real value and importance are found in the character of the life 


which it enshrines, the thought which it embodies, the will to goodness 
which it generates, and the feeling of love and loyalty which it nourishes.” 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Since the resignation of the Rev. T. F. Kinloch, M.A., he has 
devoted some of his leisure to literary work, particularly in articles 
on biographical articles and on the subject of Hymnology. In a 
small volume under the unusual title “Swarf,” Mr. Kinloch con- 
tributes several articles of interest to this Society, notably that of 
Francis Rous and an article on the Livre Synodal, a book printed 
at Haarlem in 1896, which contains the Minutes of Synods held 
by the Walloon Church between 1563 and 1685. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in this little volume is the last, entitled 
“25 years of Organised Religion—Wolverhampton, 1901-1926.’’ It 
is a retrospect of the last quarter of a century, and covers the whole 
period of Mr. Kinloch’s active ministry from the time he left College 
at Queen Square House. 
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CANTERBURY. 

The Rev. Arthur F. Taylor, M.A., has rendered good service 
not only to Presbyteranism but to the Free Churches of this city 
by his pamphlets on “English Presbyterianism in Canterbury” and 
“The Free Churches of Canterbury.” In the former, he has a sketch 
of early Presbyterianism in Canterbury, with which he links the 
story of the present congregation of St. Andrew’s, founded in 
1876. This congregation began in a building that came to be 
known as the Gas Street Mission, and the pulpit used there is used 
by the Huguenots at their great annual service in the crypt of the 
Cathedral, where it now stands. 

In the second pamphlet, Mr. Taylor gives a sketch of the history 
of the Free Churches, and of their relation to one another. The 
story of Presbyterianism in Canterbury in the 18th century is a 
repetition of that sad story of many meeting-houses of England. 
There are parts of Mr. Taylor’s pamphlet that require careful 
revision, especially the period which followed the union of the 
Presbyterians and Independents. It was John Sheldon (not 
Henry Selden) who gave the theological character to the meeting- | 
house, that resulted in Unitarianism. He was a student of Tewkes- © 


bury Academy. We shall look forward to further contributions | 
from Mr. Taylor’s pen, and we cordially recommend to other 
ministers his fine example of endeavouring to ascertain something | 
of the history of Presbyterianism and Nonconformity that lies | 
outside the confines of their own congregations. 


HORNINGSHAM. 

On October 6th, 1927, a picture of the old Church at Horningsham, | 
near Warminster, Wilts., appeared in the “British Weekly.” The 
Rev. J. L. Gavin, B.D., Swindon, entered into some correspondence 
on the subject, pointing out that it was scarcely accurate to 
describe Horningsham as the oldest Congregational Church in the 
kingdom, as, according to a tradition, ‘‘that will not easily be 
disproved” the congregation had its origin in the loyalty and 
devotion of Scottish Presbyterian workmen. The late President | 
of this Society, Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., gave some | 
attention to the Horningsham tradition (Journal, Vol. 1. May, 1916, 
pp. 79-88). The matter still awaits elucidation, but as Mr. Gavin 
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states, the tradition must have some basis in fact. The circum- 
stance that the group of old thatched cottages not far from Longleat 
House which the Scottish workmen were supposed to have built 
is still called ‘‘Scotland’’—this is interesting and suggestive. The 
meeting-house has the date 1566 on it. An ancestor of the present 
Lord Bath gave to the Scottish workmen a large cottage which 
was used for their place of worship and a piece of land as a burial- 
ground. The latter contains few stones, but is very full of ancient 
mounds. The meeting-house is rectangular, with a gallery all 
round; and seats about 300. There are old wooden pegs along 
the gallery to the left of the pulpit, apparently for coats and hats. 
Mr. Gavin makes the suggestion that perhaps the men sat on one 
side, alone. The pulpit is very old. The stone with the date 1566 
is on an outside wall, but the probability is that it relates to an 
earlier building. It is pleasant to know that the congregation is 
under the fostering care of the Wilts. and East Somerset Congrega- 
tional Union. 


ST. PAUL’S, ENFIELD. 

The semi-jubilee booklet is a pleasing and creditable production 
in every way. In the first twenty-five years of its life the congrega- 
tion has had five ministers, each unique in gift and personality. 
The Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., spent the first ten years of his 
ministerial life at St. Paul’s, and his introductory words in this 
pamphlet vividly bring to recollection the early years. The period 
1914-1927 is sympathetically dealt with by Mr. Kenneth Macleod 
Black ; especially his tender words relating to the brief ministry 
of the Rev. William Robert Colville, M.A. 


THE TERM “PRESBYTERIAN.” 

It may not be altogether inappropriate to refer to the confused 
use of the term ‘‘Presbyterian’”’ in English history, and especially to 
its use in the 17th and 18th centuries. Apart from the indifferent 
way in which modern writers have used it, it was a cause of con- 
troversy in the first half of the 19th century, and a source of 
irritation among denominational writers in the second half. The 
late Dr. Drysdale, who was well acquainted with the celebrated 
story of the Lady Hewley controversy, wrote a pamphlet appealing 
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to English Unitarians to give up the designation ‘‘Presbyterian.” 
Legal considerations, however, made this impossible, and con- 
gregations of the Presbyterian Church of England occasionally find 
themselves side by side in the same town with those who profess 
anti-Trinitarian opinion. We do not desire to raise a discussion 
upon a subject which in the past has been mishandled, 
but we would point out to our Presbyterian friends in Scotland 
that the term “Presbyterian” has to be used in an almost technical 
sense when applied to England; otherwise it will cause much 
misunderstanding. An indifferent use of it in Prof. Moffatt’s 
“Handbook to the Church Hymnary” is a flaw in what other 
respects is a perfect volume. It is difficult for people who do not 
know the facts, when they read of “English Presbyterian,” to 
realize that this designation is intended for the Presbyterian Church 
of Wales in congregations where the services are conducted in 
English. A more serious phrase in Dr. Moffatt’s book is 
“Presbyterian, the Unitarian variety.”’ However easily this 
phrase could be explained by those conversant with the compli- 
cated story of English Presbyterianism, it is a most unfortunate 
expression in a handbook intended to be an accompaniment to 


a Hymnary which will be used in at least eight Presbyterian 
Churches that profess Trinitarian doctrine. 


THE DENMILNE MANUSCRIPTS. 


As we go to Press the latest published paper by the Historial 
Association of Scotland reaches us. It is by Prof. Mackie, M.A., 
M.C., Bedford College, University of London, and it is on the 
Denmilne MSS. in the National Library of Scotland. A valuable 
account of the history of these MSS. and an exceedingly useful 
summary is contained in the pamphlet. 


ELLEN BARROW SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Senatus of Westminster College, Cambridge, awarded this 
Scholarship to Rev. Frederick J. Smithen, B.A., for an essay on 
“‘The influence of Continental Protestantism on the Reformation 
in England in 1603.”" This has since been published by Messrs. 
James Clark & Co. under the title of ‘‘Continental Protestantism 
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and the English Reformation,” to which volume Prof. P. Carnegie 
Simpson has contributed a Foreword. A review of this book is in 
this issue of the Journal. Mr. Smithen was called to the pastorate 
of St. Columba’s, Walthamstow, where he was ordained in 1927. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


We have received from Rev. R. D. Whitehorn, M.A., a photo- 
graph of the Church and Manse of St. Andrew’s, Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. It is a delightful picture, and we are proud to think that 
Presbyterianism is so well represented in the Malay States, not 
only by handsome buildings but by the fine group of ministers and 
office-bearers who are cultivating our noblest traditions in those 
distant parts. A new cause has been established in the State of 
Perak, with its headquarters at Ipoh. The minister is the Rev. 
G. M. Nicol, M.A., late of Portsmouth. 


CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN. 


The late Mr. Drysdale in his History of the Presbyterians in 
England has several references to Christopher Goodman, a prominent 


Puritan in the 16th century. Neither Dr. Drysdale nor Dr. Scott 
Pearson (in his volume on Cartwright, published several years 
since) appears to have known of a valuable paper on Goodman, 
published in the year 1887 in the Journal of the Chester Archzeological 
and Historic Society, Vol. I. Among other particulars of historical 
interest two are given, one that Goodman was buried in the Church- 
yard of St. Bridget’s, Chester, (and not in the Cathedral, as Dr. 
Drysdale states) on January 6th, 1603/04, and the other is that 
his Will may be seen at the Probate Office, Chester. St. Bridget’s 
has been demolished, but the Churchyard remains, and an early 
opportunity will be taken of trying to find the last resting place 
of one who fought a good fight in the Puritan cause,and who deserves 
to be remembered if for no other reason than that he was a friend 
of John Knox and a co-pastor with Knox at Geneva. 


WILLIAM HESELRIGGE. 


On Sunday, August 14th, 1927, an interesting service was held 
in commemoration of a man whose burial in the 17th century took 





place in a field, and whose sepulchre remains unto this day.. The 
field is behind an ancient mansion known as Swaarland Old Hall, 
and the few stones that mark the spot are indeed stones of remem- 
brance to many. Unfortunately, the particulars of Heselrigge 
are few. Mr. R. S. Robson had an article in the ‘“ Northern 
Presbyter,”’ October, 1927, and the Rev. G. W. Ewart, M.A., of 
Longframlington, the originator of the Commemoration service 
has been good enough to provide the Society with a photograph 
and with the MS. notes of the discourse delivered by him from the 
text :—“The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” 
The date on Heselrigge’s tombstone has disappeared, and his age 
at the time of his death is variously given as 88, 68, 38. Apparently 
he was the son of William the elder, buried in Felton Churchyard 
in 1638. On the assumption that his age was 68, this would give 
support to the tradition that he was a Puritan, but the choice of 
this unusual place of burial cloes not altogether find its explanation 
in his Puritanism. If he was born in 1613, that period was known 
to be actively Puritan in Northumberland and the neighbouring 
counties chiefly through the preaching (itself an innovation) of the 
Puritan curates. This date would rank Heselrigge as a contem- 


porary of John Noble of Penruddock, Cumberland, although the 
former would be fifteen years older than the latter. 

The service on August 14th last was of a simple but impressive 
character, conducted by the Rev. G. W. Ewart, M.A., J. K. 
Johnston, M.A., B.D., and the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Northumberland, and a Member of 
the Council of this Society. 
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CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Eleventh Annual Report. 

1. THE LIBRARY. 

The use made of the Library and other collections during the 
past year has been strictly limited owing to the big Restoration 
Scheme of Regent Square Church, on which a sum of nearly £14,000 
has been spent. The work being now practically finished, enables 
us to pursue certain work that has been suspended for years, owing 
to the uncertainty as to how far our work would be affected by this 
contemplated scheme. 

The three largest gifts of the year came from the Rev. Dr. Mitchell 
Hunter, Librarian of New College, Edinburgh; Mrs. Macphail’s 
gifts from the Library of the late Rev. W. M. Macphail, M.A., 
General Secretary of the Church ; and from Mrs. Lynton, daughter 
of the late Rev. W. Hume Elliot, who presented amongst other 
items certain MSS. of the late Rev. Dr. Robert Hunter, who was 
Tutor of the College 1864-1868. 

Our thanks are also due for gifts to the Library to Mr. A. F. 
Ryan (grandson of Dr. William Manuel, of London Wall Scots 
Church), the Church of Scotland Library Committee, per Rev. Dr. 
John Morrison, the Bayswater Sessions, Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, 
B.D. (Ardnadam), Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. Ernest 
Axon, F.S.A., Rev. William Thorp, M.A., Miss Lilian W. Kelley, 
M.A., Mr. Buchanan Connell (Frognal Correspondent), Mr. M. T. 
Brown, B.Sc. (Highgate Correspondent), Mr. C. S. Maries, Mrs. 
Dryburgh (Sunderland), Rev. Fred Hodson (Wallasey), Mrs. 
Macnaughton (Preston), Mrs. Barbour (Edinburgh), Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers, Mr. H. Penfold, Rev. F. Waudby, B.A., Mrs. Schon- 
berger (Bristol), daughter-in-law of the late Rev. Richard Hunter, 
of Fisher Street, Carlisle, Mr. W. G. Douglas (Kendal), Rev. P. O. 
Williams, Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A. (Neston), Mrs. Richards (New 
Barnet), Rev. W. J. Fawcett, B.A. (Bolton), Family of the late Mr. 
Hedley Mackay, of Hull, Revs. J. H. Maconachie, M.A., Rev. J. 
Chalmers Lyon, Professor Anderson Scott, D.D., the Irish Presby- 
terian Historical Society, and Mr. J. C. Young (now of Hove). 

We must also thank many of our Congregation Correspondents . 
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for a regular and faithful observance of the suggestions made in our 
“Memorandum to Correspondents.” 


2. RECORDS. 

We have been honoured with the custody of the old records of 
the Presbytery of Northumberland. To this section we are also 
privileged to acknowledge valuable gifts from the family of the late 
Rev. W. Hume Elliot, Mrs. Schonberger (Bristol), Mrs. Richards 
(New Barnet), and Mrs. Rowe and Miss Ewart, grand-daughters of 
the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Cathcart, and sisters of the late Rev. 
William Ewart. 

In the MSS. section we also acknowledge the very fine letter 
addressed by Edmund Calamy to Col. Gardiner, in 1716; six 
letters addressed to Dr. Philip Doddridge by the Rev. Samuel Clarke, 
D.D., Presbyterian Minister of St. Alban’s (1712-1750). We would 
also record the series of forty-three letters addressed to Dr. Dodd- 
ridge between 1733 and 1748 by the Rev. John Barker, Presbyterian 
Minister of Salters’ Hall, London. 


3. GALLERY 
The principal addition during the year is the official portrait of 
the Rev. Thomas Macpherson, M.A., to the ‘‘Moderators’ Gallery.” 


A most interesting piece is a beautiful example from the brush of 
the late Norman MacBeth, R.S.A. (1824-1884) a former student of 
our College, for which we are indebted to our friend the Rev. J. 
Cairns Mitchell, B.D. (Ardnadam). Dr. Anderson Scott sent us an 
interesting sepia drawing of Richard Baxter’s Kidderminster 
carved pulpit, which, thrown out long ago by the parish church 
authorities, was rescued, and finds a home in the vestry of the 
Unitarian Chapel in the town. 


4. THE MUSEUM. 

During the year we have received from Mrs. Schonberger (step- 
mother of the late Mrs. E. Herman and sister-in-law by marriage 
of those two remarkably Jewish Ministers of our Church, Dr. Carl 
Schwartz and Dr. Adolph Saphir), many deeply interesting relics 
of a personal kind. 

The Curator would gratefully acknowledge these, and also the 
valued help given by the Misses Schwartz, of Utrecht, in this 
connection. Mr. Schonberger was a student of our College, and 
for fifty-two years afterwards a successful Missionary to the Jews 





in London and elsewhere. We also received the University hoods 
and diplomas of the Revs. Samuel Macnaughton, M.A. (Preston), 
J. Cairns Mitchell (Ardnadam), Thomas McCrie, D.D., LL.D., the 
last being from Mrs. Thomas Bell. The College authorities have 
deposited in our collections the trowel and mallet used by Mrs. 
Lewis, LL.D., in laying the foundation stone of St. George’s, 
Felixstowe ; also a miniature of William Brownlee, who, long ago, 
enriched our Church with a legacy of about £40,000. 


Photographs and prints have been received from Mrs. McVitie, 
Mr. A. Theodore Brown (Liverpool), Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A., Mrs. 
Richards, Miss Margaret Beavan, J.P., Mr. T. Morrison, of Berwick- 
on-Tweed (for engraved portraits of Drs. Robert Balmer and John 
Cairns), Rev. G. M. Storrar, B.A., Rev. J. Pringle, B.D. Mr. R. H. 
Watts, Mr. C. S. Maries, Misses Schwartz, Mrs. Schonberger, Mr. 
Jesse Quail, Rev. G. J. Goodman (Brampton), and Mr. H. Penfold. 
The Wallsend Session deposited in the Museum nine pieces of 
Communion plate. 

Special reference must be made of the fine gift of one hundred 
and sixty-seven Presbyterian Communion tokens and certain works 
on Tokens, in memory of the late Mr. Hedley Mackay, from his 


family, per Dr. D. M. Mackay, of Hull. This gift is enhanced by 
the spirit and readiness of the family to make it as complete and 
as useful as possible, by close co-operation with the Curator. 


Our grateful thanks are given to Dr. Mackay and the members 
of the family. 


5. GENERAL. 

The following histories of Presbyterian Congregations are acknow- 
ledged with thanks :—Canterbury (Rev. Arthur F. Taylor, M.A.) ; 
Hatherlow and Chadkirk Old Chapel (Cocks) ; Huddersfield, St. 
James’, 1902-1927 (Kenneth D. Keay, M.A.); London, Regent 
Street, Centenary 1827-1927 (Mr. J. C. S. Brough). 


The Curator and Librarian would acknowledge with gratitude 
the valued help of his colleagues, the Deputy Librarian, Rev. P. O. 
Williams, Mr. Richard Adamson, and the Deputy Archivist, Miss 
Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., whose nomination by the Council will be 
presented for approval at the annual meeting in May, 1928. 
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Changes of Address. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
McCallum, Mr. D. B., “Leasowe,” Church Road, Whitchurch, 
Glam. 
Young, Mr. James, 1, Lansdowne Terrace, Grand Parade, East- 
bourne. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Baxter, Mr. Alex., 20, Avenue Road, Highgate, London, N.6. 
Bell, Mr. James Kirby, Old Parks, Desford, Leicestershire. 
Colligan, M.A., Rev. J. Hay., The Manse, Cliveden Road, Hough 
Green, Chester. 
Gibson, Mr. Alex, 14, Beech Road, Norbury, S.W.16. 
Gillie, Rev. R. Calder, M.A., D.C.L., 5, Lansdowne Crescent, Bath. 
Henderson, Miss, “‘Dippers,”’ Kensing, Kent. 
Macallan, M.A., Rev. W. A., The Manse, Otterburn. 
McKerrow, Mr. C. A., ‘‘Hillcrest,”” Smithamdown Road, Purley, 
Surrey. 
Mann, Rev. Emmanuel, The Manse, Bedlington, Northumberland. 
Mann, Mrs. Emmanuel, The Manse, Bedlington, Northumberland. 
Smail, Mrs. J. T., Guernsey, Springfield, R.O., Nilgiris, South 
India. 
Temple, Mr. W. V., The Lodge, Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 
Young, Mr. James C., 85, The Drive, Hove, Brighton. 
Sanderson, Mr. Wm., Stott’s House Farm, Walkerville, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


Deaths. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Gemell, Mr. John, ‘“‘ Harescombe,” Watford Road, Northwood, 
Middlesex. 
Mitchell, Mr. A. C., Strawberry Field, Woolton, Liverpool. 
Robertson, Mrs. Cecil D., 81, Bickenhall Mansions, London, W.1. 
Ziegler, J.P., Mr. J. Hastings, ‘“‘Gorsefield,” Noctorum, Birkenhead. 
ORDINARY. 


Craig, Rev. J. Kerr, 3, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, London, 


N.10. 
Dale, Mr. James Forrest, “Craigness,’’ Presbury Road, New Malden, 


Surrey. 
Elliot, Rev. W. Hume, 23, Lyford Road, London, S.W.17. 
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Newly Affiliated Congregations. 


Epensripce: Mr. B. W. Piper, Medway House, Cowden, Kent. 
July 7, 1927. 

GaTEsHEAD: Brighton Avenue—Mr. A. O. Shepherd, 10, West 
Street, Gateshead. October 6, 1927. 

GATESHEAD: Park Terrace—Mr. T. Lumsden, 7, Dryden’s Road 
North, Gateshead. July 16, 1927. 

Hutt: Holderness Road—Mr. W. Lilley, 4, South View, Sherburn 
Street, Holderness Road, Hull. Dec. 9, 1927. 

Lonpon: Clapton—Mr. O. Rosie, 30, Glyn Road, Clapton, London, 
E.5. July 24, 1927. 

Lonpon: Dulwich—Major A. H. Fraser, 13, Hillcrest Road, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. June 26, 1927. 

Lonpon: West Ealing—Mr. H. G. R. Droste, 29, Lancaster 
Gardens, West Ealing, W.13. July 7, 1927. 

NoruamM: Mr. John Aynsley, Norham-on-Tweed. July 27, 1927. 

SEATON Burn: Rev. John Scott, The Manse, Seaton Burn. 
July 5, 1927. 

SHEFFIELD : St. James’—Rev. James Wallace, M.A., 217, Abbey- 
field Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. September 9, 1927. 


Changes in Congregational Correspondents. 


FEDERATED Maray States: St. Andrews’, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor—Rev. R. D. Whitehorn, M.A., The Manse. 

HorncuirFE: Mr. W. Miller, Woodbine Cottages, Horncliffe. 

Leicester : St. Stephen’s—Mr. J. W. Crabb, M.A., ‘‘ Pomona,” 
Shanklin Drive, Leicester. 

LiveRPOOL:: Fairfield—Mr. George Sutherland, B.A., B.Sc., 
73, Belmont Drive, Liverpool. 

Lonpon: Lambeth—Mr. G. A. Flood, 29, Renfrew Road, 
London, S.E.11. 

SUNDERLAND: North Bridge Street—Mr. M. Laverick, died 
October 1927. 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 


President and Editorial Secretary—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 
The Manse, 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, Chester. 


Vice-President—Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, 
S.E.19. 


Treasurer—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 34, Dalebury Road, S.W.117. 
Hon. Curator and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A. (Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 


Deputy Librarian—Rev. Philip O. Williams, 58, Marquess Road, 
Canonbury, N.1. 


Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 


Council—Mr. Alex. Baxter, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. John 
Davidson, J.P., Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J. S. Henderson, 
Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. R. D. | 
McGlashan, Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Mr. R. S. Robson, and Mr. George Sutherland. 


New Members. 


Dale, M.A., Prof. J. B., ““Craigness,” Presbury Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. 

Dixon, Mr. I., 18, Westbourne Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Kinloch, M.A., Rev. T. F. Lilleshall Lodge, Lilleshall, Wellington, 
Staffs. 

Watson, Mrs. John, 3, Sefton Drive, Liverpool. 

Whitehorn, M.A., Rev. R. D., St. Andrew’s Manse, Weld Road, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M.S. 

Williams, Dr. J. McG., 20, St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2, The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manu- 
scrips, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. 
These shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 


shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 


and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 


Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 


communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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